GOETHE   AND   THE   THEATRE
When the extravagances of Friedrich Schlegel's pseudo-classical
Alarcos were too much for them, Goethe silenced them in a
moment by standing up in his box and commanding them in a
voice of thunder not to laugh.
We should have quite a wrong idea of the Weimar theatre if
we made too much of these ultimate sanctions, but it was very
definitely a Court theatre. Its seating arrangements reflected the
social structure of a small capital. The Court and professional
classes (Die Honoratioren) occupied the balcony, a sort of dress-
circle divided up into boxes, with that of the Duke in the centre.
Tradespeople and students sat in the pit, at the back of which,
under the ducal box, was a special box for Goethe, and the
"common people", domestic servants and so on, occupied the
gallery. There were about five hundred seats altogether. In the
Prologue to Wallensteins Lager, written for the re-opening of the
theatre after various improvements had been made, it is described
as "Zum heitern Tempel ausgeschmiickt", and there was indeed
a modest dignity, befitting the neo-classical ideas of the time, in
its "edle Saulenordnung" of painted wood, with Greek masks at
the top of the pillars. It was to be a temple of culture, a widely
diffused culture reflected in the pride felt by the whole town for
its theatre. We hear of illiterate craftsmen who could quote long
passages from Schiller, learnt in the theatre. The theatre and the
town itself were so small too that there was a patriarchal intimacy
about everything, which English visitors like Crabb Robinson
found very charming. Itwas so "free and easy in its aspect", he says,
that he often saw Goethe in the intervals chatting and giving cakes
to children sitting on the low balustrade of his box, and Schiller
leaning against the side of the ducal box in conversation with
those within. Actors fittingly enjoyed a social esteem in Weimar
that was not yet usual in most parts of Germany.
Naturally tastes differed considerably even in such a com-
munity, and allowance had to be made for these differences if
about two-thirds of the running costs were to be met, as they had
to be, from box-office receipts. So even at its apogee, between
1798 and 1805, big concessions had to be made to popular taste,
Before and after this period they were still greater. Goethe's
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